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“THE DYER’S HAND’ 


T LEAST several times a year we receive queries about SPIRIT’S re- 
quirements—the type and length of poems—payment rates, etc., with 
the proffered information that the writer has “several hundred poems” un- 
published and on every variety of subject. It is simple to furnish informa- 
tion about rates but we cannot do more than generalize about “type.” We 
assume by this term the inquirer means whether or not we use free and 
blank verse, sonnets, quatrains and other patterns. As any one who has 
examined a copy of SPIRIT knows, we are catholic in such matters. Our 
inquirer could have learned this for himself by simply examining any one 
issue of the magazine (a good thing for any writer to do is to study his 
market). Had he done so, he might have commenced to entertain dif- 
ferent ideas about his “poems” in stock. 

SPIRIT is constantly offering its readers work by poets who are either 
new contributors to it or hitherto unpublished. Yet we know of no in- 
stance when we have accepted a manuscript from a several hundred lot, 
and not that we have not had numerous opportunities to do so. Indeed 
it is almost a foregone conclusion that a writer who has been so indus- 
trious and optimistic about publication is poetically off on the wrong track. 
An examination of a fair—we might almost say an “unfair-to-editors’”— 
sampling gives corroboration. The work might have been properly classed 
as exercises and the best advice, even if it may on the face seem unkindly 
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blunt, is that such exercises be discarded just as are the practice sheets of 
a typist bent on stepping up her speed at the keyboard. The major profits 
from such application have either all been reaped or could not be utilized, 
and the time should have arrived when something more ambitious—the 
real thing, shall we say?—should be essayed. 

Versification, like any craft, definitely can be acquired through study 
and practice until such facility with it will enable the would-be poet to 
concentrate more attention on other essential factors of poetry. The first 
real test—certainly the only one with which the critic can properly be con- 
cerned—lies ahead: the fusing of the craft with the art. When the neces- 
sity of this fusion is realized, he has taken a long step forward; but unless 
he has done so, then his hope of finding help from the outside is futile. 
The question perhaps most often addressed to SPIRIT’S Bureau of Criticism 
is “Do you think I'll ever be able to write poetry?” But the Bureau, since 
it can give no final answer, must excuse itself. It simply does not know. 
Nor does anyone else know if the aspirant does not. A gunner usually 
knows where his target is and it is folly to appraise his marksmanship if 
he doesn’t. Nor should a person seeking to write poetry fire one load of 
buckshot after another in the hope that by some fortunate accident one 
bullet will hit the mark. (Parenthetically we might note that even cer- 
tain poets who “have arrived,” as the saying goes, are too prone to use 
the buckshot method for publication although it potentially may disaffect 
the experienced editor who recognizes it for what it is.) Sometimes, but 
rarely, the accident occurs—there is a poem. We have not seen it happen 
yet always hope we will. But precisely because it may, we ourselves refuse 
to state that any one, no matter how plainly a tyro, could not write a poem. 

“And almost thence my nature is subdued to what it works in, like the 
dyer’s hand,” Shakespeare wrote. He had anything but poetry-writing in 
mind—he would never have said that in such case his “nature” would have 
been “subdued” but rather than it had been elevated—yet in the imagery 
of “the dyer’s hand” those who determinedly seek poetry as a creative out- 
let may possibly find, despite consistent failures, some incentive to hope. 
The statement, “all men are poets at heart,” is not an empty one. It is 
true that proportionately only a few can translate the potential into reality, 
and the many make no attempt to do so. But if the attempt is made the 
objective should be clear. The hand of the dyer would not be stained if he 
did not immerse it in dyes, nor will the aspirant take on the coloration of 
the poet unless he “dabbles” in those things which make poetry what it is. 
So dabbling and intelligently persisting, he may attain the results he wishes. 
But if he does not, he will nevertheless have other rewards which are en- 
riching—more enriching perhaps than any incident to poetic fame. 
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BLUEPRINT OF A HOMESTEAD 


Slide-rule on a thought— 
this ascent begun, 
this design of a dream, 
so sketchily done; 
first notes of a song, 
not ready yet 
to be sung. Plan 
of a secret prayer, 
to be laid in concrete— 
fragile as faith, 
equally incomplete. 
LISA GRENELLE. 


BURIAL OF A CLASSMATE 


Friend, remember we are one: 
More than when we walked together; 
More than child to the mother. 


Here beneath this same gaunt tree, 
You found life’s intensity. 

How different to be alive; to lie 
Loafing under April sky! 


Friend, forget this grave intent. 
Death can be so permanent. 


Let sleep not be your discontent, 
But rather sleep with fallen leaf 
Remembering your old belief— 
Death is to flesh as sky to bird. 


(Release, oh flesh, incarnate word! ) 


Friend, remember we are one 
Rotating before the sun— 
One in God, in earth, in space; 
One, in His Redeeming Grace. 
YVONNE FLORENCE. 
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PILGRIMAGE IN LIGHT 


With all the daytirne hours 
the light within kept pace; 
joy found a way to flower 
upon a barren place. 


No darkness dimmed the day-sun; 
no shadows fled the noon; 

the hours formed a way spun 

of clouds, dispelled too soon. 


The surfaced seam of living 
is dulled by too much light; 
there is no depth to giving 
without the night. 
—SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 


THE LOST SINGERS 


Here are the poets 
singing to poets 
word lost in word 
mouth pressed to ear 


each in his closet 
cloistered as monks 
not even joining’ 
matutinal choirs. 


Where is the scop 
stirrer of kings 
voice of a people 
headful of thunder? 


Only the fretted 

the psychoneurotic 

the sick and the saddened 
have laurel prescribed. 


Give me back laughter 
raucous as rocks 
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Eden’s lost idiom 
language of saints. 


Give me a shouter 
bleeding with faith 
smeared and daring 
dead to all doubts. 


Easter is past us, 
past us, oh poets, 
rise from the dead 
laugh out of the graves. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


IN TENEBRIS 


This is the Darkness that they told us of 

Where we would cry to You, and seek in vain 
Your outstretched hand, Your omnipresent Love; 
Here would Despair and ineluctable Pain 


Come in upon us, press us to the ground 

With weight of our own evil, and Your face 
Would turn from us who go betrayed and bound 
Into the terror of a darker place. 


Yet, Darkness cannot hide You, for You stand 
With us beneath the shadowing olive trees, 
Facing the demon mob with Your command: 
“If it be truly I ye seek, let these 


Go on their way.” Not ours the traitor’s kiss, 
The lonely agony, the bloody sweat; 

But in the caves of our own sins’ abyss 

We share the darkness of Your Olivet. 


Yet, how could we bear witness to the Light 
Except our souls had sought You in the night? 
SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 
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OUR SON ICARUS DROWNED 


Alone on the bone-white sands 
of his son’s memorial sea 
Daedalus, grieving, stands 

and will not be turned away, 
but weeps and wrings his hands 
and moans inconsolably; 

till coming in pity to lead 
Daedalus home, we plead: 


For that brash young braggart who flew 
too high for his wax wing-flanges 

into the burning sun 

till the ailerons drew unstrung 

and he plummeted and drowned, 

for such a one, even warned, 

must you still, till now too fond, 

grieve bitterly, Daedalus? 


Daedalus, do not mourn: 

here walks your son a man, 
sober and steady-footed, 

safe from his flight, earth-rooted 
like you firm, like any of us 
now grown, Daedalus. . . 


But alas, could it be not he? 

No relic is here you say 

of that lightsome enchantment, your boy’s 
sky-sparkled, aetherial way, 

here no radiant ruin of brief, 

vaunting impossible joys, 

nor battered, so-beautiful, arrogant 
young wings melted and torn: 

Let the mute waves mark your grief. 


Mourn then, Daedalus; mourn 

your airy fosterling lost, 

even that other who shunned the ground, 
your creature of light and wings, 











of all bright unattainable things, 
and the child who suffered their cost. 
Know too that no longer alone 

do you, bereft Daedalus, mourn 
such a son Icarus drowned: 


But all of us, Daedalus, all 

who ever have loved a wild, 
sky-daring, impetuous child, 

and seen him, winged from birth, 
fall bruised, unused to earth 

till he buries that flying part 

in the stirred blue depths of his heart. 


And we who had come to lead 
Daedalus home, have stayed. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


UNDER AN ELM 


Where is the man, O who and what is he, 
So glad of heart he would not envy me 

As in this sunny interval I lie 

Beneath a lovely sprawl of boughs on sky, 
Learning the living tempo of a tree? 


No headline world that sets quick pulses thudding 
Can prod deliberate twigs to hasty budding: 

No wheedling science, no coercive word 

Will speed the nestling here of any bird: 

Only love’s season prompts the sparrow’s wedding. 


Let me be mindful, when I rise and go, 
How leisured is the root, the sap how slow, 
As these strong branches arching overhead 
Leaf lazily and at their pleasure spread— 
Earth’s green example of the way to grow. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 
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SEASHELL SOUVENIR 


The mountain to Mohammed, the sea to you 
In a coral ear remembering its inheritance of gospel-tide, 
White surge, unanswering, and the listening aftermath 
Burning like the swamp fires where no voice has cried. 
The lisp of a thousand summers, the widow’s sobbing wreath, 
The anthem of the lovers picking gulls from the fire-stone sky— 
All heard and none forgotten. And now to you, Lame Princess, 
In the tenement of a dream that cannot fly— 
To you the parables of storm, mad dolphins, and desire 
Louder than continent, more constant than the shore; 
To you the lyric legends of the sea-spewn confidante 
In whispering exile recall the prophetic roar. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 


COMING FROM THE ART GALLERY 


Translucent as His clean and vast 
Blue reaches of His waters, clear 
As summers’ vista, preserit, past, 
All brightness from There to here, 


I see before me two live Eyes, 
Not the great picture on the wall. 
I see hung pity that sti]! dies, 
And hear the Silences that call 


Out the one Love, while from their frames 
The little kings, the pomp, the power 

Are grandeur’s dust, a hollow fame’s 
Entombment. In this hour, 


Far from the gallery I go 

Beside the thousands with the One; 
Vision and love in darkness show 
Completeness man has left undone; 


Deeper than all His waters’ blue 
And all His heaven’s, His live Eyes, 
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Half-love, half-pity, are the two 
That suffer and that shine for us, 
For even the dark, iniquitous— 
And yet man crucifies! 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


SPELL FOR A NEW HOUSE 


Our ramparts be 
“Faith, hope and love, these three”. . . 


Faith, the bright evidence of things unseen 

Cross this new threshold—clean 

Of doubting now. Keep the bright windows clear 
Even in winter darkness, even in fear. 

When the mind cannot see one step ahead, 

By the old gleam of faith is the heart led: 

Faith, lend your flawless light 

Through sorrow and old night. 


Hope, guard the fires we build 

Till the last dark be filled 

With promise of new growing in the day. 

Hold the clear mind erect 

Until its calm reflect 

The ancient truths that guide men on their way. 
Lighten our house with courage and good laughter 
From hearth to rafter. 


Love, whose poor tortured ray 

Makes all we know of day, 

Whose brave and lonely light : 

Staves off the depth of night, 

Whose meanest crumb is still that holy bread 
By which alone the hungry heart is fed, 
Love kindle with your clear, immortal grace 
This mortal place... 


“Faith, hope and love, these three” 
Our walls, our ramparts be. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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THIS SIDE OF THE CLOISTER: 
ROSARY PROCESSIONAL 


This is not a background picturesque: 

(flats and sets) for cloister garth in novel or in play: 

suggestion of the medieval in the costume; frustration in the spirit; 
“sad and serene” in a half-resisted, half-desired hideaway. 


Curl of a copper-foil moon 

on a Christmas tree; no stars. The starched white frame 
of wimple and of veil a cyclotron 

where ash-gray, jewel wings cavort in candle flame 
warm, stammering light. 


The nuns walk in processional 

between the hydrangea blossoms cowled in heat, 

crisp holly and smooth-leaved rhododendron shrubs. 

Twigs and broken brush snap like puppies at the slow-paced feet; 
wax melts to candle wivern and to gargoyle. 


The nuns pray, “Hail Mary ... Holy Mary...” 

and the valley prays; the tennis court; the parking lot; 

terrace and lawn and road; the sweet gum prays; 

the hawthorn; Spanish oak; yew and maple trees; the knot 

of new-born mockingbirds nestling in the lime; a family of owls, 

the squirrels, the kitten and the dog. “Hail Mary, full of grace. . . Holy 
Mary... .” 


T his is nothing like the neat enclosure 

(sets and flats) of Spanish “Cradle Song,” or—French and quaint— 
the nuns of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” These are not nuns of time or place, 
but God. 


Queen and Lady, though nuns and night and prayer 

are mummers at your throne, it is you who walk with them, 
it is you who carry light—a quiet semaphore to God; 

it is your country lane they walk; your Bethlehem; 

your Nazareth; Gethsemani; and Ephesus. 


Lady, it is your silence 
in which they walk back to the cloister, to stifling cell, 
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and hot and heavy muslin of the bed. 


Lady, it is your joy 
that rocks the campus like a cradle 
through the summer night, so that the Little Boy 
(still in exile) does not weep, 
but laughs in His Father’s Providence, and falls 
(as Péguy says men should) content to sleep. 
SiSTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


FOR YOUTH IN LOVE 


My pupils, half in earnest, pretend in jest, 

Ask, “What is love? Does it last long? 

When is kissing wrong?” 

Will they understand if I answer love is not frail, 
That only lovers fail? 

Will they listen? When love is love it is not sin, 

And sacrifice is acid test between the gold and tin. 
When love is love it is cleaner than stainless steel, 
And a kiss is drink the heart proffers 

From its own sweet chaliced wine, perennial wine 
Which like joy is swelled if shared, 

Flowing from branches grafted to the Everlasting Vine. 
Only when love is not love are kisses 

Cheap and tawdry as confetti thrown by a fickle crowd... . 


Will you find my words hard sayings, O youth, 
And walk no more with truth, 
Following prophets who spring treacherous as guerrillas 
From the earth’s weeded woods of lust 
And shout that love defies the law, 
That its jealous flower is held with tooth and claw 
For the mad possession of an hour? 
Confiding most, 
Knowing that over the world forever broods the Holy Ghost, 
Love drives out fear more surely than blazing hearth the chill 
And wisdom is His gift and freely given still. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 
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SEASON’S END 


In yesterday's glow and gleaming heat 

The golden swimmers swarmed the beach, 

Bronze in the brightflash whiteflash sun 

And pink were the sails in the blue where they swung. 


And I remember the glide of the gulls 
Circling the sand where the dixie cup cults 
Huddled all ravenous famished for feast 

In the babble of bottles and gurgle of speech. 


But now in the morning all crystal and clear, 

Alone as Adam in the light spinning clean, 

I hear the green haunting and whisper of waves 

Like the sound of the wind over desolate graves. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY: BI 26 


In the nest of this classcoom 

I go fluttering over the bent heads 

Of these fledglings, with words as worms, 

After the grubbing about in my efforts to feed them. 
Do these young men’s muscles and bones 

Remember the milk from the breast of their mothers? 
Oh, the baby will scarcely remember 

The pabulum coaxed into his wondering face. 

And later, the steak and gravy prepared by a wife 
Unacquainted with the bruised days of a boy, 
Mother-eased and anointed and tucked into bed, 
Please the business man who some day plans 

To dictate that overdue note to the folks back home. 


The prosperous robin in the plopping rain 

Was pushed out once from a nest too small for him, 
And does well, on a green sward, unlike the tiger 
Pacing on cruel paws in his striped prison, 








The jungle far off and the lessons learned as a cub. 
Certainly the little that I say is little noted, 

For words have a way of gathering their moss 

In the forest and even down to the river. 

Where is the one who heeds early enough 

Threats of examinations and the hot summer school? 


When the book is closed, great teacher of us all, 
The chairs scraping and the reaching for the hat, 
Forgive me while that last bell is ringing. 

ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY, S.J. 


CORNERSTONE 


My heart is ready, O Lord; so build. 

Set stone on firmly laid foundation 

Of fickle sands. Look how the timbers tremble, 
Sway, sweetly torment! Iron posts are giddy 

In the great, hopeless marsh. My heart is ready. 


I move among the ruins while I wait You, 

Marking how all is finely set in order: 

The busy lizards of my propositions 

Slide down the crumbling wasteland of my mind’s 
Bright stench of logic, irrefutable reason. 

My heart is ready, O Lord, and long prepared! 


There’s not a foot of fertile soil to rival 

Your claim against the final miracle. 

(My smashed and smitten heart, O Lord, is ready.) 
Now let the moment strike, great King, brave Builder. 
Lift on this precious swamp whatever tower 

Will point Your casual, slow Omnipotence. 


Come with Your blocked white mercy, 
Bring no blueprint; for my tears refuse to read, 
But my heart is ready. 
‘ SISTER MARY FRANCIS, P.C. 
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LITTLE HOURS FOR OUR LADY 
I. She Praises Her Son 


So when she held Him close in the firelight, her adoration 
stood round Him, came out to Him like stars. 

Or when between tasks she glimpsed Him from a doorway 
her being sang, her heart rang out to Him: 


From the Father's arms did He call me: O did I run 
calling my Ave Ave, summoning that Dayspring? 


He was born of me: I am born continually. 


When I lead His footsteps in wonderment through His world 
naming flowers and trees and birds to Him, I read in adoration 
always the infinite lucid page: the Father's Word in Him. 


When He turns His grave eyes in questioning on me, 
strikes me like lightning; the Father's Son, My Son. 


Il She Sings at Length 


Birds and lambs bound 
all the earth’s air and ground: 
You will be all one wound. 


Now you sleep and thrive 
at my immaculate vein: 
You will die in red rain. 


My breast is for You, is all 
melting before Your lips: 
what of the sponge, the gall? 


I bear You easily now. 
How will You, unborn, rise 
to the tree’s brutal size? 


Little one, read in me 

one unbroken ecstasy: 

what of the blows, the looks 
shall tread You underfoot? 








But far my thoughts, too far 
follow Your fearful star: 
now rest, now sleep awhile 
under my tears and smile. 


III. The Poet Prays Her 


Mother, at that word your eloquent body spoke 

I search another word vainly as Gabriel. 

O witnessing your consent, he saw how love 

planted an axis so deep in our human soil 

that history, defeat, fear, aeons and nations 

turned, would turn forever about your village room, 
declaring like figures in time’s rickety tower 

this lightning strike, this only and central hour. 


Whom the world could not contain is detained in you. 
Since Love in entering, so builds your hidden doorway, 
consent again, receive me for child, I pray: 

your nourishment, your silence, your face averted, 

your hands serving excellent bread and meat; your heart 
ages apart in its own country, its heaven descended 

to four low walls and a dim evening fire. 


IV. She Is Questioned, and Answers 


What did He give you, who had given Him 
through hard months and harder, the contracted 
infant body, lacework of living blood 

scarcely alive in the bitter weather, hand and heart, 
ineffectual gesture and strangled first cry? 


Only the presence, the being, the unuttered weight: 

and more and more with the seasons Himself alive in you 
Him growth of you, Him claiming, owning 

assuming totally the wealth of you: walking your fields 
noting His tithes, and following, following your harvest. 


and for only return, while softly He lived of you, 
grew great of you: and utter poverty 
crying your sun and rain to His roots: 


for only return, when your field hung heavy— 
Himself marked for gleaning and bound for your Sheaf. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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REFERENCE TO SHAKESPEARE 
By JOHN DurrFy, C.SS.R. 


F I were to help young men who wanted to write poetry, it were best (I 
I think) to advise them to learn from men like Shakespeare. I would not 
forbid a curiosity in living poets: that would be shortsighted tyranny. But 
I feel sure they would come by a sound technique more readily from read- 
ing Shakespeare than from wading through many modern poets. What they 
wrote in the first few years might be insufferable stuff, but give them time 
and they would eventually come around to a good communicable idiom. 
And I venture to add that people would find them quite readable. 

One of the first lessons the young poet might learn from Shakespeare 
is his control of adjectives. In many handbooks on writing one is warned 
to use adjectives sparingly. With certain reservations, this is a sensible rule. 
But not all the great writers, in prose or poetry, followed it just as it stands. 
Examine Conrad’s style—much of its beauty lies in adjectives. Or consider 
Shelley, Tennyson, Ruskin, Newman, Dickens, Francis Thompson, Chester- 
ton, Dylan Thomas. The same is true of almost all the great writers, and 
for two good reasons: first, because they were writing English, not American 
Indian, and a fair bulk of any English dictionary or thesaurus is taken up 
by adjectives; secondly, because adjectives commonly make for clarity and 
picturesqueness. I daresay that no good writer, if he is careful about making 
just the right impression, will eliminate all adjectives, and barge into the 
reader’s brain with his verbs stamping like boot and his nouns flying like 
boxers’ fists. 

I think the young poet will find that poets as a class favor adjectives, 
and that the so-called Romantic poets love them almost to distraction. Wit- 
ness the obvious Romantics—Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Swinburne, and on 
and on, down to Dylan Thomas, a strange sort of modern Romantic. Per- 
haps one will also find that most poets began their careers with the horrible 
affliction of adjectivitis. Of course it is understandable how any poet, strug- 
gling for the first few years with the intractable art of words, will fall back 
upon adjectives time after time. The poor poet has to stretch a line out to 
meet a rhyme he has already chosen, and the best elastic in the business is 
an inch or two of adjectives. 

Now, admitting these things, and knowing at the same time that 
Shakespeare economized on adjectives in his later plays, one turns inquisi- 
tively to his poems. These, not the sonnets, we are told, were written while 
he was still comparatively young, and while (perhaps) he still considered 
himself a poet rather than a dramatist. What does one find? Adjectives by 
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the carload; good adjectives, but too plentiful. And there is a rash of adjec- 
tives all over much of his early drama. Yet it would be unwarrantable to 
conclude that Shakespeare decided, as time went on, that adjectives are 
rather silly—they occur often enough in his greatest works, sometimes in 
considerable patches. But he learned to use them more wisely. As a young 
poet, he was one with other poets, aiming much of the time at beauty. As 
a young dramatist, he was still a poet and also a great admirer of Marlowe, 
who was himself so young and inexperienced. 

What Shakespeare wanted in his plays was vigor rather than beauty. 
When we read something from Keats, our reaction is expressed immedi- 
ately in the words, “That's beautiful.” Or we say the same thing after certain 
passages in A Midsummer Night's Dream. No one need be ashamed of hav- 
ing written something sprinkled with adjectives, if he gets the reader to 
exclaim, “Beautiful!” For that is precisely the reaction the poet wanted, 
and what the dramatist expected at certain moments in his play. But read 
the scene in Hamlet in which the Prince upbraids his mother. Our re- 
sponse to that takes the form: “That's powerful!” We do not think of 
power after reading The Passing of Arthur, or Endymion. Poets, as a class, 
are partial to adjectives, because they aim supremely at beauty, while the 
dramatist seeks usually for power or vigor. 

It would seem to me that, as the years went on, Shakespeare the drama- 
tist discovered that adjectives will clog a line on the stage. The method of 
drama is far more often vigor than beauty. The actor must be made to 
speak forcefully, at times with towering passion, especially as the play 
reaches its highest moments. 


Howl, howl, howl, howl! O, you are men of stones! 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone forever! 

I know when one is dead and when one lives; 

She’s dead as earth. ... 
And even if touches of beauty are called for, observe that the older Shake- 
speare has so far learned his craft as to use adjectives sparingly even here. 
Side by side with a beautiful passage from A Midsummer Night’s Dream set 
the descriptive passage in Hamlet beginning, “There is a willow grows 
aslant a brook. . .” The poet in him emerges for the moment, but the 
dramatist has him well in hand. 

What if he had never turned to drama so completely, but had concen- 
trated on writing poetry? It might have been twenty years before he reached 
the wise use of adjectives which the practice of dramatic writing helped him 
to attain in ten or twelve. He learned something from hearing his own 
writing spoken out loud before human listeners. A moral from this: it is 
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always improving, sometimes humiliating, to read out loud what you have 
written in silence. Hazlitt has said somewhere, equivalently, that he would 
not give a farthing for that style which was not meant to be read aloud. 
It appears then that adjectives are well-nigh indispensable for the expression 
of beauty, but one must not go to extremes, as even Shakespeare did in his 
“green and salad days.” For vigor, one should do with as few adjectives as 
possible. But no matter how few or how many a man uses, he should make 
them count. So the young poet ought first to use adjectives—Shakespeare 
did—as the first condition for learning how to use them wisely. He need 
only be sure he chooses exact ones, no more than he needs, and try if he 
cannot sometimes replace two or three with one good adjective. 

One of the many fascinations in Shakespeare is the invitation he offers 
everyone to explore his language and to discover for oneself, without the aid 
of many critics, those particular qualities which make him the unparalleled 
master. One does not require a host of theorists to guide him, be they ever 
so shrewd; anyone, even with small scholarship, can reach certain con- 
clusions, which are all the more gratifying because one reaches them practi- 
cally unaided. For example, it is not long before the young poet discovers 
the astonishing preponderance of monosyllables and Anglo-Saxon deriva- 
tives in much of Shakespeare’s work. The reason for the prevalence of 
monosyllables is a practical one, familiar to every poet: when he confines 
himself to a five-stress line, a poet can say in one line of ten monosyllables 
what he would have to spread out over two or three lines if he used longer 
words. 

Consider the following selection from Henry V. Shakespeare had nine 
years of writing behind him when he created this play. It is not one of his 
great works, surely. The style is too regularly metrical; alliterations crop 
up conspicuously here and there; there is too much conscious use of simile 
and metaphor. The style has not yet matured into the free, passionate, un- 
self-conscious phrasing of Hamlet. But in this particular passage we find 
that power over words which made Shakespeare probably the greatest liter- 
ary genius the world has ever known. Incidentally, as in his greatest works, 
so in this passage: there is hardly a trace in it of the artificial atmosphere 
of composition. All poetry by its very nature is patterned language, and in 
this respect different from (let us say) expository prose. But Shakespeare 
is possibly the only poet who developed his abilities so well that in time he 
did not have to compose his lines at all, but, like a ready journalist, simply 
wrote them right off. I do not mean with great speed, but facility. 

In the lines below count, if you care to, the number of monosyllables— 
those innumerable elementary words which are the backbone of all the 
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great passages in Shakespeare. And note at the same time the economy of 
adjectives. 


K. HENRY: What’s he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin: 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honor. 

God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. . . 
This day is call’d the feast of Crispian: 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is nam’d, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbors, 

And say “To-morrow is Saint Crispian’: 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 
And say “These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.’ 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names. . . 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be rememberéd; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 


One of the most illuminating remarks an instructor can make to a young 
poet is that English poetry is founded on the rock-bed of Anglo-Saxon 
derivatives. The point could be borne out by the passage just quoted. If, in 
English poetry, the rhythm is almost always iambic, if monosyllables far 
outnumber longer words, it is also true that Anglo-Saxon derivatives out- 
number all other derivatives by something like ten to one. (This last is not 
entirely true of a poet like Eliot who, notably in Four Quartets, freely em- 
ploys Latin derivatives—and with a special grace, which helps to give these 
poems their particular distinction.) It has not been indicated often enough 
to young poets that the beauty, as well as the vigor, of English poetry comes 
from so unlikely a source as Anglo-Saxon, which is not considered one of 
the softer tongues. Yet the softest and sweetest passage in Tennyson is 
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constructed almost totally out of such language: “There is sweet music 
here,” from The Lotos-Eaters. Even so aerial a poet as Shelley could bite 
out hard Gothic language, as in Part Third of his Sensitive Plant: cold, foul, 
corpse, heap, mocking, drooping, ugly, clung, rotted, bent, watersnake’s 
belly, stifled the air till the dead wind stank—the ethereal Shelley!—prickly, 
pulpous, blistering, blue . . . and many others of the same hardness. 

Probably no English poet ever matched Gerard Manley Hopkins in his 
preference for the Anglo-Saxon derivative. And probably no living poet can 
touch Dylan Thomas for the enormous breadth of his hard, three-dimen- 
sional vocabulary. But one can learn the same love for such language with- 
Out straying outside the practice of Shakespeare. And he may learn also how 
Shakespeare sometimes balances his vocabulary with the refinement of Latin- 
isms here and there, to give a sudden drifting movement to his lines: some- 
thing which makes for an interesting pattern in any man’s style. 


Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he'll remember with advantages 
What feats he did that day. . . 

. . « be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition. . . 


That last word has an especially splendid flow—four syllables, not three, 
and a soft t, as in Chaucerian pronunciation. And then the celebrated line: 


. » » No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. . . 

It is a personal speculation, related to the observations just made, that 
Shakespeare came to lean more and more on what can be called household 
words—short, elementary, emotional, Ariglo-Saxon words; such words as 
a man might use in trying situations around the house, so to speak, had he 
the tongue of Shakespeare—words hallowed for centuries by emotional 
associations. One has only to examine the key-words in a play like Macbeth 
to find a suggestion of what I mean: blood, strange, and forms of the verb 
“to do.” Or read the high passages in any of the great plays. Read particu- 
larly the words of Queen Katherine before the court in Shakespeare's final 
work, in which lines like these occur: 


Wolsey: ..» Your pleasure, madam? 
Queen Katherine: Sir, 
I am about to weep; but, thinking that 

We are a queen—or long have dream’d so,—certain 

The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 

Pll turn to sparks of fire. 

Wolsey: Be patient yet. 
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Queen Katherine: 1 will, when you are humble; nay, before, 
Or God will punish me. . . . 


A reliance on household words would, of course, have narrowed his vocabu- 
lary considerably. I am foolish enough to expect that three-quarters of the 
words in a Shakespeare concordance will be found rather in the earlier plays 
than in the later. 

One concluding thought. Perhaps the most valuable lesson in Shake- 
speare for a young poet, though the hardest for an instructor to impart, is 
his serenity of composition. The most telling contrast between certain con- 
spicuous poets writing today and the poets of (let us say) the Elizabethan 
age is that these contemporary poets take themselves too seriously, while 
men like Shakespeare wrote with a more relaxed attitude towards their sub- 
ject and its expression. Why should a poem be a torture for one who claims 
to be a poet? Why must every word be weighed, and no line be allowed to 
sound like human speech? Poets in the past were forever allowing them- 
selves the grace of a little rest along the way, to say things straight out. 
And I speculate that they thereby found much more joy in writing than 
many a living poet. It was an easier task. Accordingly, they produced a 
greater quantity of poetry and, taking themselves less seriously than we do, 
they were less subject to nervous dyspepsia and melancholia and the rest. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases. . . 
Straight expression, and quite memorable too. 
The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide; 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside. . . 


Or from Measure for Measure: 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. . . 


Until contemporary writers learn to take it easy, to coast along occa- 
sionally, to be meek enough not to aim forever (and unsuccessfully) at 
imperishable creation, we shall never produce a poet with anything ap- 
proaching the common appeal one finds in Shakespeare. What infinite re- 
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pose in him! What continuity, what forthright human speech, flowing in 
free idiomatic syntax, like the gracious speech of a supreme conversationalist 
sublimated by the imagination of genius! 


But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. . . 


The great fault in many poets is precisely a lack of serenity. I don’t 
think they want a sense of music; they have all the imaginative equipment 
necessary for poetic expression; they know the value of words, and they 
mean to say things worthy of the high utterance which one always expects 
from the poet. But their method has not proven itself. It is true enough 
that every so often poetic technique must be renewed. But does that involve 
an almost total revolution? Dryden and Blake and Wordsworth refreshed 
the spirit of poetry, but an ordinary high school student sees little difference 
between their technique and that of their predecessors: he must be told 
that here is a new manner. No one needs to tell him that Dylan Thomas 
is a far cry from Tennyson, and he prefers the serenity of the latter. You 
can read Tennyson; you must decipher Thomas. And I’m afraid no one is 
ever going to convince the student that the two poets have a great deal in 
common. 

Let it be pointed out, also, that the average high-school student can find 
Shakespeare, when properly presented, highly enjoyable. In a text-book 
Understanding Poetry, by Brooks and Warren, the authors make the gratu- 
itous contention that a modern reader finds Shakespeare intelligible because 
the reader has a whole tradition of ready explanations and references to 
guide him, but he must be patient with the modern poet, and carefully 
acquaint himself with the explanations and surmisals which critics are 
making in a slow attempt to build up an entire new set of references. Un- 
adulterated nonsense. With not a single explanation to guide him, an 
average student (even if he dislikes Shakespeare) can get a hundred times 
more out of him than he can out of a modern cryptic poet, even after pro- 
longed study of the latter. 

In what I have said there is little (if anything) which has not been said 
before, but important ideas are always worth repeating. Perhaps some high- 
school instructor will find one or the other remark helpful in directing a 
student’s experiments in the writing of poetry. 
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Book Reviews 


CREATIVITY—A BASIC HUMAN NEED 


How to Be Creative with Words, by William J. Grace. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press (McMullen). $4.50. 

A text on creative writing is not an easy one to write; nor, it may be 
added, to review. “Designed to train the intelligence and taste of its readers 
and elicit genuine creative activity,” this one, however, is among the best 
I have seen. “Creativity,” the writer believes, “is an aspect of being truly 
human,” and thus creative activity of some kind or other is a basic need for 
everyone. And what could be more rewarding to us as rational animals 
than being creative with words? Here the student is led by clear readable 
argument and by numerous well-selected illustrations, and above all by his 
own efforts, along the road toward the temple of art. The examples, which 
are themselves fresh and interesting, include a number of student exercises 
beyond the average in spontaneity and appeal. 

There are five divisions of the book. The first, “The Creative Way,” 
orients the student, defining in general the creative work and distinguishing 
art from science. The second, “The Shaping Spirit of Imagination,” takes 
up poetry as the key to all creative writing. The last three portions of How 
To Be Creative With Words deal respectively with the psychological ele- 
ments of connotation (“Mental Association at Work”); the tie-up of art 
and life (“Creative Composition and Beauty”); and finally we have a full 
discussion of “The Forms of Creative Prose.” These forms include humor, 
irony, satire, fantasy, the short story and so on. Throughout, concrete illus- 
trations point up the text; and an Appendix on Metrical Patterns plus an 
Index complete this thoughtful handbook for the neophyte, or the trained 
writer, in the art of words. 

From the point made in the Introduction—that the capacity to imagine 
is no less important than that of conceptual thinking—to that made in the 
final treatise (“The Interview”) the accent is, as it should be on the artistry 
that makes the subject-matter come alive. Who indeed can explain this 
conjuring? Trollope, it is remembered, tried in his honest shrewd Axto- 
biography to leave other novelists practical aids for dialogue construction 
and to give usable advice to writers to live with their characters; yet all these 
suggestions left untold and untouched the Trollope magic secret. 

To Professor Grace’s credit he leans over backwards in an effort to avoid 
the bleak mechanics of creative writing. He is concerned with creative- 
writing training and all that dynamic idea means. He would hardly sub- 
scribe to the notion that poets are born not made in this book which is meant 
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to promote and encourage original composition. For it is the creative activity 
itself that develops the essential taste and intelligence; and accent from first 
to last is on the education of that creative intelligence. Consistently, the 
technical aspect is made wholly incidental and subservient to what the 
author terms the “inner” form. Indeed he distinguishes between prose and 
poetry by such essential and internal form, using Herbert Read’s classifica- 
tion of the differences in the two arts as follows: “Poetry is predominantly 
intuitive, imaginative, and synthetic. Prose is predominantly logical, con- 
structive, and analytic.” 

The synthesis on which this author lays so much stress in poetry (pp. 
49-53; 146-50) is, of course, a major element. But in a philosophy of 
poetry—which because of its music component must have the equally essen- 
tial analysis element—the ideal motion factor might have been given more 
notice than is here accorded it. It is, however, all but impossible to do equal 
justice to both meaning and music in poetry. Witness Mark Van Doren in 
his Introduction to Poetry and the following paradoxical statements, given 
all in a breath: “What a poem says, it says with music. The subject matter, 
the idea, the feeling, is of course the important thing. And yet it isn’t either. 
The music that makes it manifest is a part of what we know .. .” In his 
emphasis on synthesis, Professor Grace has escaped this paradox. And in his 
stress On inner as opposed to outer form, his reason is clear; further, in this 
connection, we must remember the guide to metrical patterns he includes 
as Appendix. Nevertheless (and in full awareness of the importance of the 
need in such a text to play down outer form in poetry) still the meter and 
rhyme and assonance and the rest, pointing as they do the poetic content, 
echoing and shadowing it forth, should be minimized no more in the poetic 
art than the outer form of sculpture or painting should be minimized in 
those purely visual fields. However, as suggested above, for this text’s special 
purpose, such leaning over backwards is a virtue and not a fault. 

For there is no art so subtle and complex as that of poetry, and it is this 
art which Professor Grace holds rightly to offer the key to understanding of 
other word-art forms. Nor incidentally is there any field with so many 
variant theories as that of poetry. As Chesterton once observed of the 
variants in Protestant Christianity, each takes one aspect as the whole and 
then considers it at war with all the others. Thus a great many theorists 
insist on one feature of poetry as the basic principle on which all depends 
and they make the others subordinate to it in varying degrees. Stevenson's 
juggler, the poet who keeps the five essentials going at the same time—like 
five oranges in the air—must give the same play to (1) melody; (2) 
rhythm; (3) sentence-form; (4) the exact word for the meaning; and 
(5) the movement of the verse-pattern. The author of this useful and un- 
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usual approach to creative writing gives as many “rules” as possible for 
mastery of the jugglery; but all times he is perfectly aware that the art itself 
depends on the individual’s practice at it joined to whatever may be present 
of native skill and dexterity ——M. Whitcomb Hess. 


STILL UNPROVED 


Shakespeare and Catholicism, by H. Mutschmann and K. Wentersdorf. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $6.00. 

The objective of this book is to demonstrate that Shakespeare was a 
Catholic. It is a synthesis of the latest scholarship on this point, and whether 
what the book offers is conclusive proof depends on what one is prepared to 
accept as proof. After the work of E. K. Chambers, de Chambrun, and de 
Groot, most people are ready to accept the thesis as enormously probable 
but as not conclusively proved. It is doubtful that Mutschmann and Wen- 
tersdorf after their thorough marshalling of evidence have done more than 
once again establish the enormous probability. 

Internal evidence is not satisfactory except to establish Shakespeare as a 
Catholic in the sense that every man of integrity and good will belongs to 
the soul of the Church, and that Shakespeare is historically particularly close 
to Catholic tradition in his normally wholesome and balanced presentation 
of experience. Shakespeare presents what is Catholic in the narrower sense 
sympathetically and accurately as the present book well demonstrates. But 
whether he was Catholic in the sense of being unassociated with the Church 
of England and consciously unattached to it is not so clear. Historically it is 
important to remember that there was no popular Protestant revolution in 
England as there was under Luther and Calvin on the continent, that the 
Church of England was a political expedient imposed from the top by a 
monarch who considered himself a Catholic and who was merely anxious to 
make the Church a political instrument. In this move, he was not seriously 
opposed by the English Bishops with the exception of Fisher. It was possi- 
ble for a sixteenth century Englishman, not in communion with Rome, to 
reflect the main body of Catholic teaching in his work. 

The present book stresses the circumstantial evidence, on the other 
hand, of Shakespeare’s family background and associations to indicate that 
he moved in a milieu conscious that “the old faith” had been attacked and 
undermined and was radically different from the new order in religion. Lily 
B. Campbell in interpreting Shakespeare’s historical plays has strongly 
argued that Shakespeare took the activist Roman Catholic view on affairs in 
England. As the present book well indicates, a man could not be as active 
and as successful as Shakespeare in Elizabethan England by being an ag- 
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gressive recusant. He had to have a privileged position, the protection of 
powerful friends, and his Catholicism had to be undercover and, if presented, 
presented allegorically, as de Chambrun points out in her analysis of “The 
Turtle and the Dove,” and Campbell in the interpretation of the allegorical 
element in the history plays. 

Ironically we know that Ben Jonson was a Catholic, yet there is little in 
the way of internal evidence in his plays for this fact. We have the internal 
evidence in Shakespeare, but there does not seem to be sufficient proof, even 
with the present book, to present this probability as a fact. It has the great 
merit of being cumulative and detailed, and probably not much more can be 
said on the subject—William J. Grace. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Athens, Ohio 
To the Editor—May I make a few comments on Claude F. Koch's paper, 
“The Sense of Impermanence in Modern Poetry,” in the May and July issues 
of SPIRIT? What this modern professor of English literature tells us must 
be of profound concern to all who take seriously the art of poetry. Readers 
of SPIRIT as well as those hearing the original address should be grateful 
to him for presenting the situation, if not for his defense—if defense is 
indeed intended—of one of the most plausible errors with which the Evil One 
has ever plagued philosophers, the very error with which Socrates and his 
successors had to deal to make valid knowledge possible. More: such validity 
is tied up integrally with Christianity. 

To be brief: When Professor Koch speaks of our inability to “march to 
an antique lute” he shows little awareness of the terrible danger of marching 
to a tune that is not and never can be Christian. The further statement that 
“the poets as a whole by their conscious or intuitive probing of the world in 
flux, have gained freedom and control” (with the idea here that “the under- 
lying experience of all is the sense of the impermanence of man”) is not to 
be saved by arbitrary trust that such impermanence-sense will actually bring 
man “to the return to a belief that all that holds the world from finally 
fading is the finger of God.” What underwrites the high truth of the last 
quote is something quite different from the relativism of Heraclitus, a 
relativism that the Koch paper constantly suggests. 

Does the author of this thoughtful address (which includes touches of 
beauty, high aspiration, and thus hope for the future) really believe that 
“the world is energy in motion, that the individual cannot record it in its 
objective sense” and that such belief is “scientific” instead of being—as it 
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is—a metaphysical hypothesis as old as speculative thought? It is further a 
hypothesis that is always being advanced—as with the sophists, with Berg- 
son, with Rilke; and how many others? But it is false for all that. “The 
content of the mind,” writes Profesor Koch, “is fleeting, but at least the 
process of the mind is fixed ...” Here as in the statement: “The very act of 
creation remains an effort to fix, to sustain,” we are offered a theory of 
knowledge little different from Bergson’s static intellection as opposed to 
being’s dynamic é¢lan vital. Bergson like our existentialists leaves a chasm 
between reality and knowledge. 

But if the sense of impermanence is quite as much in the foreground of 
our present climate of opinion as Professor Koch has shown, the poet’s true 
reaction to it will not be to accept the theory underlying it but rather to blast 
it with the ammunition that is distinctively poetry’s own. Certainly the 
“rebuffed art” which tries to portray the Heraclitean flux is properly re- 
buffed; nor is the situation comparable with that of the Copernican theory 
in Shakespeare’s day. Not at all! Copernicus had the honor of being right; 
and the relativists are wrong in their guiding concept. 

Poetry, in fact, so far from expressing the changing, witnesses trust in 
the absoluteness of truth not only in its art-form but in its content. For (as 
I've been trying to show in various articles for a quarter of a century) it 
mirrors the truth of the semantic situation (the one Aristotle took for 
granted, and on whose firm ground the logical Archimedes stood when he 
moved the West) and gives the lie to the whole relativist school from earli- 
est times to the modern behaviorists who would explain away language as 
post-animal signalings. As the Editor of Spirit wrote in a recent Anthology: 
Poetry “begins and ends in those inner processes possible to man, impossible 
to any other animal.” Is not reason “the reflection of the Divine Light in 
us?” 

The poet’s conviction of logic’s eternal rightness, as his product shows 
joyful acquiescence in and free working with God’s changeless decrees, is a 
conviction echoed and re-echoed both in form and content. His creativity 
is one that accords with his creaturehood. Poetry is not firsthand creativity 
but creature-creativity. In his manipulations of language to make it sing, the 
word-artist incorporates the meaning with that music to show the melody 
one with term and import; thus the poet, going beyond both philosopher 
and scientist, includes the person thinking. For the form and matter of his 
art-stuff—language—or the universality and particularity in question are 
inviolably one. Philosophy and science, on the other hand, as they exhibit 
these twin logical factors, show them as mutually dependent yet the one 
subserving the other, and in inverse relation in the two fields of knowledge 
expression. Need for constant supplementation of the two knowledge areas 
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would seem to be obvious, but each writes large its own proof grounds op- 
posing the other’s. Only in poetry does the unit live as a universal and a 
particular simultaneously. 

What is needed is obviously a return to Aristotle! Meanwhile the poetic 
art is itself eloquent enough of the form-matter relationship as it exists in 
the human judgment. For the poet incorporates inferentially with his poetry 
the conviction of the permanence of man and his reason as he “thinks God's 
thoughts after Him.” Thus, far from being a celebrant of impermanence, the 
poet celebrates the permanence of life; the sense of impermanence to which 
Professor Koch appeals to “bring a renaissance in deeply religious poetry” 
can bring only a Rilkean heartbreak in its train. In one of his sonnets to 
Orpheus the poet cries: “O will the Changing! Be enthusiastic for the 
Flame,” and he ends his paean in an ecstasy of nihilism (if “ecstasy” is the 
word for terror! ); but compare with that sonnet the poem of Father Hop- 
kins on the Heraclitean flame-concept: 


Across my foundering deck shone 
A beacon, an eternal beam. 


It is this “eternal beam” that is always the hidden subject-matter of the 
poet. Instead of the world we knew being “ended already—anatomized by 
modern art,” the anatomizing ending that world of permanence is to be 
examined in terms of the false theory it, as art, reflects. “Society has simply 
not caught up with the poetry,” says the apologist for streams-of-conscious- 
ness art-forms. But alas! society is itself water-logged with the modern 
Heraclitean river, that river in which man cannot even step once! The arts 
mirror our opinion-climate, making a vicious circle of influences. 

Several years ago another English professor at Hunter College wrote 
after exhaustive researches into the history of religious thought in our lit- 
erature since the Sixteenth Century that its story is one of “spiritual pathol- 
ogy.” The researcher was Hoxie N. Fairchild who describes English belles- 
lettres since the so-called modern period (dating in philosophy from Des- 
cartes) as showing the course of a tragedy. “Its central theme,” Professor 
Fairchild said, “is the inflation and collapse of a human pride which has 
either forsaken Christianity or transformed it into a delusive caricature of 
the historic faith.” By his accurate description, the writer suggested, the 
remedy might be so clearly indicated that the disease of the spirit (which 
his facts compelled him to see in his history) need not be a source of despair. 
In this connection, the sense of impermanence in modern poetry, when 
viewed not as the mark of philosophical or scientific verisimilitude accepted 
only by a few pioneers but rather as the last effect of the disease of subjectiv- 
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ism, may be dealt with more effectively by the poet than if he follows 
Professor Koch’s suggestion of making impermanence meaningful by 
“creative contemplation.” Rilke has shown, in any event, what happens in 
such a situation —M. Whitcomb Hess. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor—For years we have been told that poetry, to be really ap- 
preciated, should not only be read, but also heard. According to Louis Mac- 
Niece, writing in The New York Times Book Review, the eye and the ear 
apparently do not count. It seems that the nose knows all. “As reader” 
writes Mr. MacNiece, “one should be humble and catholic; provided we 
can smell that the poet is trying, though we may not know for what, let us 
wait till his end dawns on us—we may find it is an end with which we 
enormously sympathize.” As illustration he says he has a blind spot for 
Wallace Stevens but can smell that he is trying. “With others,” MacNiece 
says, “my nostrils pick up nothing.” 

You know, I think he has something there. When you come to think of 
it, the most popular phrase to express disgust at anything, regardless of its 
remoteness from the olfactory sense, is simply and succintly “It stinks!” 
True, the phrase is not so baldly used by poetry critics for obvious reasons, 
but I don’t see how we can escape it now. If we close our eyes and ears to 
poetry metaphorically speaking, and rely on our nose, we can often smell 
the clean, fresh air or salt spray that is pleasant indeed. Some verse is of the 
good earth earthy, and some alas, is unmistakably of the dunghill. The 
sniffing method poses some fascinating possibilities and puzzles. Coleridge 
has a couple of lines in “Cologno” that gives us pause: “I counted two and 
seventy stenches/AlIl well defined, and several stinks.” As Mr. MacNiece 
says, poetry must be “subtle and tough,” if you get the—er, distinction.— 
Doyle Hennessy. 


Patchogue, N. Y. 
To the Editor—After I read your articles by Claude Koch and the review of 
the latest Maritain book, I went into a blue funk. First, I wasn’t sure that 
I understood all I read, and that wasn’t helpful to my ego although I don’t 
profess to any educational superiority. I knew the meaning of all the 
words (if I didn’t I have a dictionary at my elbow). Is it that scholars 
have certain methods of arranging word and phrases that make clear sense 
to them but are frequently difficult if not impossible for others to under- 
stand without further explanations? For example, I'd like some one to 
tell me why if I want to write a poem I need to know the Copernican 
theory. Wouldn’t it be better if the poet forgot theories, which critics are 
frequently playing with, and wrote poetry instead?—-Theresa Ramsey. 
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